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with bright colours and his palette consisted mainly of
golden browns and rich reds. He saw everything in a
mysterious twilight and he seemed to withdraw instinc-
tively from the brilliance of cheerful day. Many sug-
gestions have been promoted for the reason of Rem-
brandt's feeling for half-lights. Some have said that his
first studio, being a corner of his father's mill, would
account for his dim lighting; others have considered,
with greater reason, that Rembrandt encouraged an
economy of colour to lengthen his working hours and
to make himself independent of the dark winter days.
With his almost monochrome palette, daylight was
not essential to Rembrandt and he could paint on sun-
less days and even at night.

The main reason, however, for his preference for
dark colouring was psychological rather than practical,
and Rembrandt knew well that these dark rich pigments
possessed qualities of atmosphere which were especially
suitable for the subjects he wished to portray and for
the philosophical mysteries which he wished to sound.

The tragedy of Rembrandt's life is reflected for us
in the two self-portraits which hang in this room. The
early Portrait of Himself (No. 672) shows us the
artist as a young man of thirty-four years of age. He
was then at the zenith of his career; his studio was
magnificently appointed and was the meeting-place of
the richest and most elegant society of Amsterdam.

Rembrandt was, himself, a collector and his house
was adorned with fine pictures and costly Oriental car-
pets. He and his wife Saskia led a life of extravagant
luxury: they were always clothed in splendid stuffs and
possessed much valuable jewellery.

Unlike so many of his contemporaries, Rembrandt's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